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was too much of the despot, both in what he exacted
from his troops and in what he expected from his
foes. In this, though in this alone, it seemed as
though the common infirmity of the overpowerful
had at last assailed a Hohenzollern, and that Fred-
erick had lost something of his power of seeing facts
as they are. All the torrents of Prussian blood
wasted at Prague, at Kolin, and at Zorndorf had
not swept away his belief that Prussians led by
himself could carry out any order that he chose
to give.

It is chiefly these virtues and foibles of the King
that shape the story of the remaining months of the
campaign. While he was on the banks of the Oder
the Austrians and Imperialists had begun the recon-
quest of Saxony and Silesia. Frederick by speed
and cleverness saved both, but his conceit doomed
nearly nine thousand of his army to wounds, captiv-
ity, or death.

First, by wonderful marches, he snatched Dresden
from the jaws of Daun. The cautious general took
up a strong position, which barred Frederick's road
to Silesia, where the Austrians were besieging Neisse.
Having failed to tempt him to battle, Frederick next
stole round his army, but Daun retorted with a similar
manoeuvre and encamped near Hochkirch with some
65,000 men. On October loth, Frederick with less
than half the number actually insisted upon occupy-
ing an untenable position hard by. His generals,
among whom were the Young Dessauer, Seydlitz, and
Zieten, remonstrated with him in vain. Next day
Keith arrived and spoke his mind quite frankly: